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cided opinion of his own on every law. In order that
all the shepherds of the mountains, all the farmers of
the valleys, and all the dwellers in the towns of Swit-
zerland might have an intelligent personal opinion on
the often very complicated laws, they would require
an amount of culture and leisure which is at present,
and always will be, beyond the reach of the great
majority of the population."

" It is argued," wrote M. Naville further on, " that,
since the laws are submitted to the people, nothing
contrary to their wishes can be imposed upon them.
That is true enough when the laws are clearly ex-
pressed, and are confined to one particular point.
Such laws are, however, very exceptional. In the
majority of cases the leaders of the political party in
the maj ority in the councils have certain methods by
which they induce the people to assent to the wishes
of the party instead of asserting their own. One of
these consists in incorporating several laws referring
to different questions into one act, and submitting it
as it stands to the popular vote. The second ex-
pedient is to make some slight alterations in a law
that has been refused, and then it is submitted a
second, and even a third time, if necessary.

" Independently * of these considerations, the im-
portant fact which makes it impossible to attribute
to the referendum the value in practice which it has
in theory is, that such a large number do not vote
at all. * The people' who are said to have accepted
or refused a law are too often only a very small part
of the whole electorate.

" Legislation by the people, in the sense that every
citizen is able to study the laws proposed, and is